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farm-price picture clears 

Though several steps remain to be taken, the shape 
of farm-price legislation for the 1955 crop year is now 
fairly clear. The principle of flexible supports, which 
the 80th Congress adopted six years ago, and for which 
the Eisenhower Administration has made a determined 
fight, is certain to be reaffirmed. Such is the obvious 
conclusion from the close Senate vote on Aug. 9 ratify- 
ing the formula, already approved by the House, of 
39,5 to 90 per-cent support for wheat, corn, cotton, rice 
and peanuts. The Administration had asked originally 
for a 75 to 90 per-cent range, but was persuaded to 
agree—wisely, as the event showed—to the higher 
figure. The vote in the Senate was 49 to 44. Had 10 
Democrats not switched, the Administration would 
not have won at all. The only major difference between 
the Senate and House bills concerns dairy price sup- 
ports. Last April 1, Secretary of Agriculture Benson 
dropped supports for butter to 75 per cent of parity. 
Inan open rebuff to Mr. Benson, the House last month 
set a floor of 80 per cent. Before the Senate voted, 
the Secretary warned that processors and speculators 
had been stockpiling butter since April 1 and stood 
to make a killing if Congress hiked the support price 
from 75 to 80 per cent. Even in the face of this warn- 
ing, the Senate upheld the 75-per-cent figure by only 
a six-vote margin. Unless the Senate-House conferees 
vote for the Senate position, and their decision is ac- 
cepted by the House, the Government will very likely 
have another “windfall profit” mess on its hands. It 
could be even worse than the housing scandals. 


General Vogel passes test 

Brig. Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, the President’s choice 
to succeed Gordon Clapp as head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, easily passed his test last week be- 
fore the Senate Public Works Committee. And even 
stanch advocates of TVA would concede that the test 
was no easy one. Since the law establishing TVA pro- 
vides that those appointed to administer it must “pro- 
fess to believe in the wisdom and feasibility” of the 
project, Senator Stennis of Mississippi sought to learn 
whether the appointee so professed to believe. He did. 
‘I feel sure,” he said, “it is a workable plan.” He told 
Tennessee's Senator Gore, who was apprehensive 
about the future of TVA, that, if engineering studies 
showed a need, the authority should, of course, expand 
its facilities. Furthermore, he thought that TVA should 
build any future plants itself, rather than have private 
companies undertake the job. Asked whether he fa- 
vored selling TVA’s facilities and getting the Govern- 
ment out of the power business, he answered with a 
convincing “No.” Probably the most exacting examiner 
was Senator Morse of Oregon, who wanted to know 
whether General Vogel regarded TVA as an example 
of “creeping socialism.” “I would not so describe it,” 


the general replied, thereby contradicting the estimate 
of that other and more illustrious general who had 
named him to the TVA chairmanship. Only on the 
now famous contract which President Eisenhower di- 
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rected the Atomic Energy Commission to sign with a 
private power group (Am. 7/3, p. 349) was the Gen- 
eral “cagey.” He talked about a “singular situation,” 
and pleaded for more time to study the question. On 
his performance before the Public Works Committee, 
the Senate overwhelmingly approved the 53-year old 
Army engineer for TVA’s top spot. 


U. S. White Paper on Reds in the Americas 

A meeting of the foreign ministers of the American 
republics was scheduled for July 7, but was canceled 
when the June revolution in Guatemala removed, at 
least for the time being, the threat of the triumph 
of communism in that country. For many weeks in ad- 
vance of the scheduled conference, the United States 
had been preparing an exhaustive White Paper ex- 
posing the purpose of communism’s “aggressive im- 
perialism”—which is to make “slave states out of Guate- 
mala and the rest of our countries”—and outlining the 
methods by which the Kremlin hoped to achieve its 
end. This U. S. warning may unfortunately be resented 
by some sister American Republics, which feel that 
they are perfectly capable of handling their own af- 
fairs. But surely the danger is grave enough and the 
common good of the Western hemisphere is precious 
enough to impel every government not to stand on its 
dignity, but to give grave consideration to means to 
repel the danger. The main way the Reds will try to 
gain control of the American states, the White Paper 
warns, is by the establishment of “coalition govern- 
ments” and “united fronts,” and by making common 
ground with the common man in his desires for peace, 
better working conditions and so on. These are the 
means, but the end and purpose is so to embroil the 
Americas with communism at home that the spread of 
the Red tide in Europe and Asia will be of little con- 
cern to them. The White Paper is also a timely re- 
minder, therefore, to the U. S. public that though a 
concern for our own internal security is imperative, 
our prime danger rises from the machinations of the 
Kremlin beyond our borders. Our defense against 
communism must nicely balance the internal and the 
external threat. 


Sight and sound in education 
Margaret Halsey remarked, in With Malice Toward 
Some, that English women’s hats looked as if they had 
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been designed by somebody who had read about hats 
but had never actually seen one. In saying this, Miss 
Halsey was stressing a principle that is coming into 
prominence in modern education: that the educa- 
tional value of seeing things can be greater than that 
of hearing or reading about them. The principle is 
by no means lost upon Catholic educators, as was 
evidenced at the third annual convention of the Catho- 
lic Audio-Visual Educators Association, meeting in 
Chicago Aug. 4-7. The 700 delegates heard His Emin- 
ence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, Archbishop of Chicago, 
tell them that were St. Francis of Assisi alive today, he 
would certainly use movies and television in teaching. 
Papers and discussions brought out the widespread use 
of recordings and films in classroom work, and the 
potentialities of educational TV. In St. Scholastica’s 
Academy, Covington, La., for instance, the use of 
individual booths for listening to tape recordings of 
lessons enabled grade-school pupils to make unusually 
fast progress in acquiring reading ability. More edu- 
cational TV programs are needed before this medium 
can produce its best effect. These were on the way, 
thought Rev. Michael F. Mullen, C. M., of St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn, and Rev. Louis A. Gales, manag- 
ing editor of the Catholic Digest. Nothing in the pro- 
ceedings of the convention, however, hinted that teach- 


ers might become obsolete. These modern devices, as - 


more than one speaker made clear, are meant to aid, 
not to replace, the teacher. 


Literature on profit sharing 

Three years ago the Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries (887 West Madison St., Chicago, Ill.), in 
response to many requests, issued a revised edition of 
its Profit Sharing Manual. This includes a factual 
study of 97 plans which member companies of the 
council operate, as well as a discussion of the argu- 
ments for profit sharing and the best methods of put- 
ting a plan in operation. Now from the Profit Sharing 
Foundation (1822 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill.) comes 
a tough-minded, scientific analysis of profit-sharing 
plans in 300 companies employing 730,000 people. 
Entitled Profit Sharing Patterns, this study by P. A. 
Knowlton is the most comprehensive and professional 
job yet done on the impressive growth of profit sharing 
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in the United States since 1942. That was the yey 
when the Federal tax law gave a big push to th| 
whole profit-sharing movement. Mr. Knowlton’s g 
proach is entirely statistical and analytical, and fy 
that reason may have a greater impact on busines 
thinking than most of the other literature on the sy}. 
ject. Generally speaking, studies of profit sharing tenj 
to add to their factual content a big dose of special 
pleading. Mr. Knowlton lets the facts speak for them. 
selves. Though it is clear from his analysis that prof 
sharing is no panacea for all industrial ills, it 
equally clear that in many cases it does furnish a 
answer to unsatisfactory employer-employe relation. 
ships. Students of papal social teaching, which give 
an honored place to profit sharing, will happily not | 
that in almost half the firms studied by Mr. Knowltm 
the employes are unionized. In recent years the tradi. 
tional union suspicion of profit sharing has considera. 
bly abated. 


East Germany accepts U. S. relief food 

“The July floods in four European countries—Avs. 
tria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Germany on both 
sides of the zonal border—have been the greatest nat- 
ural disaster in Central Europe in the 20th century’ 
So says the July 29 issue of the Bulletin of the Bom 
Government’s press and information service. Moved 
by this catastrophe, President Eisenhower on July 9 
offered to send surplus U. S. foods to the flood victim; 
even behind the Iron Curtain. He could do this unde 
the recently approved surplus-disposal act which 
makes U. S. food-stocks available in times of emer 
gency to free nations or to “friendly people without r- 
gard to the friendliness of their governments.” Wher 
food shortages were acute in East Germany in Jul, 
1953, the President made a similar offer. It will be re 
membered that the East German Government rejected 
this offer as “insulting,” but that thousands of Germans 
streamed over the border to get U. S. food parcel 
available in the Western zone. That event taught th 
German Reds a lesson. On Aug. 6, wanting no repe 
tition of the 1958 fiasco, they accepted the President’ 
offer in a letter to Dr. James B. Conant, U. S. High 
Commissioner. In a replv—to Soviet High Commis 
sioner Georgi M. Pushkin, and not to the Soviet Zon 
Government, which the United States does not recog: 
nize—Dr. Conant stipulated that the distribution d 
the food be controlled by the League of Red Cros 
Socicties and that the food be labeled as coming from 
the United States. Though these conditions are fai 
and reasonable, it yet remains to be seen whether th 
Communists in East Germany and the other Iron Cur 
tain countries in distress will accede to them. If t 
flood victims do not receive our aid, they will kno 
where to place the blame. 


EDC at Brussels, penultimate phase 

The European Defense Community treaty has got 
through many crises since German participation # 
the defense of Europe first became an issue four yeaS 
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ago. The greatest crisis of them all, and probably the 
Jast one, will come on Aug. 24 when the French Na- 
tional Assembly at long last begins debate looking 
toward ratification. The outcome will be touch-and-go 
until the last moment, as was the case with the Schu- 
man Plan. Meanwhile the energetic “man in a hurry,” 
France’s Premier and Foreign Minister Pierre Mendés- 
France, is taking steps to provide himself with addi- 
tional arguments for ratification. He will meet the 
foreign ministers of the other five signatory powers— 
Belgium, Germany, Italy, Luxemburg and the Nether- 
lands—in Brussels Aug. 19 for a final discussion of the 
treaty terms. He would like to get “interpretative pro- 
tocols” which will have the effect of softening some 
of the provisions that have aroused most criticism 
among the French deputies. Failing that, he will strive, 
according to reports from Paris, to get at least an 
agreement to renegotiate after the treaty is ratified. 
This is the “formula” which he hopes will suffice to 
win over those deputies still on the fence. Curiously 
enough, the largest stumbling block to ratification ap- 
pears to be not so much the rearmament of Germany 
as the loss of sovereignty which France and the other 
EDC powers will suffer. If French fears on this point 
can be satisfied, EDC has a fighting chance of coming 
into being. This will be a major defeat for the Soviets, 
who have been maneuvering frantically to prevent the 
integration of West Germany into the defense of the 
West. 


Failing Japanese economy 

To the eye of the casual observer Tokyo’s Fifth Ave- 
nue, otherwise known as the Ginza, is booming. The 
teeming shops fail, however, to give an accurate pic- 
ture of the realities of the Japanese economy. An acute 
shortage of dollars and lack of markets abroad threaten 
Japan with economic collapse by next summer. During 
1952 and the following year the country’s adverse 
trade balance rose from $755 million to $1.1 billion. 
Since January, trade has been following the same pat- 
tern and unless the drain on dollars is checked, the re- 
serves built up through the off-shore procurement 
policy of the United States during the Korean war will 
be exhausted by mid-1955. At the present time Japan’s 
biggest source of dollars is the 20 to 30 million per 
month spent by the U. S. armed forces stationed in 
Japan, but that is only a drop in the bucket. The solu- 
tion is either an expansion of exports or an austerity 
period, Belt-tightening, however, is easily preached by 
Japan’s top 15 per cent, who control the wealth and 
who therefore possess a margin for economy. To the 
85 per cent of workers, farmers and fishermen it would 
mean a further decline in already low living standards. 
Expansion of exports means reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. In other words the Western world must decide 
whether or not it will take increased quantities of 
Japanese goods. The dangerous alternative is that Ja- 
pan will snap at the trade-bait held out by Red China 
or, worse still, that she will allow herself to be sucked 
completely into the Soviet orbit. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE IN GUATEMALA 

Though President Carlos Castillo Armas seems now 
in firm control, the Guatemalan Republic remains 
ideal soil for a new growth of communism unless the 
present slogans of social justice are translated into 
deeds. 

Writing in the May issue of Estudios Centroameri- 
canos, Rev. J. R. Scheifler, S. J., describes the pitiful 
condition of the Indian two-thirds of Guatemala’s 8 
million people. Of these peasant masses their cour- 
ageous Archbishop Rossell y Arellano once said: “They 
are born, grow up, reproduce and die in about the 
same condition as brute animals.” Cut off by genera- 
tions of anticlerical government from the effective 
ministry of the Church, the Indian population is poor 
in the extreme, illiterate and, though deeply religious, 
plagued with superstition and a mounting menace of 
alcoholism. Foreign priests were barred from the coun- 
try and at present there is an estimated ratio of one 
active priest to 80,000 souls. 

Fr. Scheifler reports that in 1946, at a time when 2 
per cent of the population owned 70 per cent of the 
land, the 750,000 agricultural workers of Guatemala 
averaged 28 cents a day in wages. These were Govern- 
ment figures but the author cites independent studies 
to back them up. As late as March 1, 1953, ex-Presi- 
dent Arbenz put the daily average at 26 cents. 

No doubt there has been some improvement of late. 
The United Fruit Co., old villain of the piece, now 
pays Guatemala’s highest wages to some 12,000 farm 
workers—$2 a day plus fringe benefits. The really bad 
conditions are found on the coffee plantations, which 
account for 82 per cent of the country’s exports. Presi- 
dent Armas, in an interview in the Aug. 6 U.S. News & 
World Report, puts the average farm worker down for 
70 cents a day. That figure is hard to square with the 
earlier ones but even so it represents a tragically low 
level of existence. 

Whether it is convenient to admit it or not, the dis- 
placed Arbenz Government and that of Arévalo before 
it did initiate real reforms. The Communists took the 
lead in any action that could win for them the support 
of the masses. Working on the premise of “action first, 
then ideas,” they spearheaded the trade-union move- 
ment and plumped for social security and other wel- 
fare measures. When the Government boldly expro- 
priated large tracts of land, the Communists took over 
the job of parceling it out to the land-hungry Indians. 

Communist ideology has not yet penetrated the 
illiterate Indian masses. But any failure of the present 
regime to consolidate and expand social reforms 
initiated by the Communists will be grist for the Red 
propaganda mills. Just four years ago Archbishop 
Rossell spoke of this long-exploited and now aban- 
doned Indian race being led satanically into the totali- 
tarian ranks of Moscow. To assure a Red return in 
Guatemala, the Government has only to backslide on 
social justice. This point was strongly emphasized by 
the archbishop in his July 6 pastoral (Am. 7/24, p.411) 


following the Armas victory. G.G. 
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There were hits and misses, pluses and minuses, but 
as Congress got ready for the backslapping good-byes 
that always mark a session’s end, it seemed as though 
the Eisenhower Administration had come off well 
enough to give the President and the Republicans 
generally something they could talk about in the fall 
campaign. To what extent the country is impressed 
may be indicated in November. 

On broadening of social security, extension of the 
reciprocal trade program, continuation of foreign aid, 
etc., the Republicans were only following the furrow 
plowed by the Democrats. But on a flexible system 
of farm price supports, tax reform, insistent budget 
trimming, public power and in some other fields, there 
could be no doubt of a compass set in a new direction 
from recent years. Broadly, the tendency was toward 
constricting Federal activity and leaving greater areas 
of national life without Washington overseeing, a 
course espoused often by Dwight Eisenhower in the 
1952 campaign. 

The most sensitive issue dealt with politically, ac- 
cording to present view, was the flexible farm price 
support program. Ezra Benson was for this or some- 
thing like it from the day he became Secretary of 
Agriculture and, over the most vociferous protests of 


Republican Congressmen from the farm areas, he held © 


courageously to it. He drew important support from 
Harry Truman’s former Secretary of Agriculture, Sen. 
Clinton Anderson of New Mexico. Mr. Eisenhower 
showed he believed in Mr. Benson and probably on no 
other legislation did the White House staff on Capitol 
Hill do a more diligent job of making converts and 
holding them in line. 

On tax reform the Administration got most of what 
it wanted, but it will be a long time before anyone 
knows all about what is in that 1,000-page bill. On 
eliminating so-called double taxation of corporate in- 
come, as in flexible farm price supports, Mr. Eisen- 
hower had to settle for less than he asked but managed 
to get a principle established. The Republicans can 
point to substantially reduced appropriations bills 
almost all along the line. Mr. Eisenhower held firm 
to achieve an important negative victory in turning 
back the Bricker amendment limiting the Executive's 
treaty-making power. In getting acceptance of the St. 
Lawrence seaway he climaxed successfully a fight that 
had gone on under Democrats and Republicans alike 
for 30 years. As this is written, the vital atomic-energy 
law still could run into trouble. 

The McCarthy affair, filibusters and wrangling 
made Congress at times look futile and foolish. Yet a 
program did get enacted—not all that “dynamic” pro- 
gram the GOP had talked about, but enough to let 
the public pass judgment in the fall. CHartes Lucey 
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The Commission on American Citizenship of the Cath 
olic University of America (Washington 17, D, Ci 
sponsoring a series of articles by high-school studen, 
in Today, national Catholic monthly magazine. Lead 
off articles titled “Are Students Capable of Makir 
Worth-While Statements?” and “What Do Aduk 
Think of Teen-agers?” will appear in October ap 
November. Students’ articles will begin to appear jy 
December. They should be 300-400 words in lengt 
Three or four will appear in each issue. Topics Sug. 
gested are athletics, ways of fighting communis, 
voting age, recreation, part-time jobs in high schol 
teen-agers’ morals, principles of the mystical body a 
applied to DP’s and international relations, Essay; 
should be sent to Youth Forum Editor, Commission 
on American Citizenship. 

p> Hard-pressed rural pastors in the New Orlean 
Archdiocese are greatly helped by the work of the 
Dominican Rural Missionaries, a religious congreg:. 
tion of women founded in France in 1932. They opened 
two houses in the archdiocese about two and a half 
years ago. They minister to poorer families, encourag. 
ing them to give their children an adequate education 
and to improve their spiritual and social way of life 
(U. S. Headquarters, Grosse Tete, La.). 

B Rosaries, medals, crosses, scapulars, statues and 
other small religious articles, whether in a good a 
bad state of repair, are the material of the missionary 
apostolate carried on by Francis Winkel, 67829 Main 
St., Richmond, Mich. In his spare time Mr. Winkel 
repairs the defective articles and makes up parcel 
which he sends to various missionary societies. He also 
handles canceled stamps. 

p> Teachers and others interested in audio-visual ed- 
ucation may find much useful material in the Film. 
strip Guide (8rd ed., 1954) published by the H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950-972 University Ave., New York 52 
N. Y. It describes 5,882 35mm filmstrips, educational 
religious and commercial, as well as strips issued by 
the governmenis of the United States, Britain and 
Canada (400p. $5). Also available from the same 
company is the Educational Film Guide (11th ed, 
1953), listing over 11,000 currently available 16mm 
films, more than 3,000 of which can be obtained free 
(1,000p. $7.50). For details of supplements to both, 
write H. W. Wilson Co. 

p> Very useful for study groups is The United Ne 
tions 1945-1955, a booklet on the political, economic, 
social and cultural aspects of the world organization, 
just published by the Catholic Association for Intern 
tional Peace, 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., Wash 
ington 5, D. C. It is based on papers read at the 26th 
annual CAIP Conference, Nov. 13-15, 1953 (6lp. 35¢; 
$1 for 3 copies; $3 for 10; $25 for 100). C.K 
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Vietnam ’s refugees 


' Since 1945 the number of political refugees through- 


out the world, victims of war and clashing ideologies, 
has been estimated as high as 60 million. With the 
conclusion of the Geneva Conference and the tragic 
partition of Vietnam, almost another million will swell 
the ranks of these homeless unfortunates. As His 
Eminence, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop of 
New York, pointed out in a letter read in all the 
churches of his archdiocese on August 8, “already the 
roads of that unhappy country are clogged with refu- 
gees whose plight should not only enlist our sympathy 
but all the material help we can send as a people.” 

Many of these Vietnamese refugees have a claim on 
American Catholics over and above the obligation aris- 
ing from universal charity. Theirs is a claim flowing 
from the common bond of faith which they and the 
Catholics of this country share. Among all oriental 
countries, Vietnam yields only to the Philippines in 
the number of her Catholics. Of a total population of 
90 million, 1.6 million are Catholic. Of these, 1.2 mil- 
lion live in the area north of the 17th Parallel which 
isto be sealed off by another Iron Curtain within 300 
days of the signing of the truce agreement last July 22. 

These people have proved themselves among the 
stanchest foes of communism during Vietnam’s eight- 
year war. At one time some of them even fought as 
a Catholic army under the leadership of Bishop Thad- 
deus Le Huu Tu of Phat Diem. They can now look 
forward to a process of extermination, unless they 
move southward and take their chances that com- 
munism in Southeast Asia will be stopped permanently 
at the 17th Parallel. All this means that the tragedy of 
Vietnam is the heaviest single blow which the church 
has suffered in Asia since the Reds gobbled up China. 

Persecution is not new to Vietnam’s Catholics. Three 
centuries of missionary history have been punctuated 
by alternate periods of peace and tribulation. Viet- 
namese Catholics proudly point to the 100,000 in the 
last 800 years who have willingly shed their blood 
rather than deny their faith in Christ. Today, as is ob- 
vious to anyone who has spent but a brief time in the 
country, they yield to no one in their devotion to the 
Church. Theirs will be a major role in the area south 
of the 17th Parallel, if that part of Vietnam which still 
remains free is to be strengthened against Communist 
infiltration. 

The problem of finding new homes for these people, 
so that they may live free from the uncertainties of 
life under Communist tyranny, is a staggering one 
for the Government of South Vietnam. Premier Ngo 
Dinh Diem has worked out plans for the evacuation 
of 700,000, both Catholics and pagan, from the north. 
Material help, however, is urgently needed. The Cath- 
dlics of America have thus far responded generously. 
As Cardinal Spellman informed his people: 

... through [their] generous response to the 


recent Bishops’ Appeal, we have been able to 
supplement American governmental subsidies by 
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shipments of food and clothing which are already 
on the high seas. 


As for those Catholics of Vietnam who may not be 
able to slip through to the South before the Iron Cur- 
tain comes clanging down, we can only urge that their 
brethren in America pray that in their hour of trial 
they may prove themselves worthy of their glorious 
past in Indo-China. 


Taxes and investment 


With all the economic research that goes on in this 
country, it is truly astonishing how little we know 
about the impact of taxes on risk capital and invest- 
ment. Several years ago, the Harvard Business School, 
with a grant from the Merrill Foundation for Advance- 
ment of Financial Knowledge, undertook a study of 
several aspects of the question. It recorded its findings 
in a half-dozen meaty but not entirely conclusive 
volumes. Beyond that, serious-minded lawmakers 
intent on putting tax legislation on a factual basis 
haven’t had very much to go on. 

This almost complete absence of reliable data has 
not prevented legislators from making far-reaching 
changes in tax laws affecting business. Witness the 
recent enactment by Congress of the Administration’s 
omnibus tax bill. That law contains numerous provi- 
sions based on the thesis that the high level of taxa- 
tion during the war and postwar periods has led to a 
shortage of risk capital and discouraged business 
investment. 

For readers who may wonder how legislators can, 
with so few facts to rely on, proceed with assurance 
to make such sweeping changes, the authors of the 
Harvard study may have an answer. In a foreword to 
the final volume of the series, Effects of Taxation: 
Investments by Individuals, Prof. Dan Troop Smith 
observes that in any study of the effects of taxation on 
business two dangers must be avoided: 


The first is the tendency of many individuals 
to rely on dogmatic generalizations based on 
limited observations. The second, and equally 
serious, danger is to rely on deductive conclusions 
based on assumptions about how logical and 
pecuniarily motivated people might be expected 
to react. 


How illuminating this warning is—and how neces- 
sary—will be clear to anyone who followed the debates 
on the tax bill in Congress, or who reads the column- 
ists and financial writers in the daily press. Those 
who favor tax concessions at this time for business 
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and well-to-do individuals apparently do so either 
because of some experience they have had at first 
hand, or because they enjoy special insight into what 
makes “pecuniarily motivated people” tick. At any 
rate they always blandly assume as an incontrovertible 
fact that taxes have discouraged risk capital and 
simply go on to argue from there. 

Typical was a recent column of David Lawrence’s. 
Blissfully unaware that scholars might have a small 
doubt or two, Mr. Lawrence assured his public that 
“ir recent years risk capital has been increasingly hard 
to find for the use of American business.” And he 
added: “For new enterprises it has been even harder 
to get.” 

Shortly after reading these confident pronounce- 
ments, we happened on the latest Dun and Bradstreet 
report on new incorporations. During the first six 
months of this year, the 48 States granted 57,890 char- 
ters to new corporations. That was 6.3 per cent ahead 
of the same period in 1953, and was the largest num- 
ber of incorporations for any first half of the year 
since 1947. It would seem to be difficult, not only at 
first sight, but even after analyzing these figures and 
turning them inside out, to see how they can possibly 
be made to jibe with the popular scarcity-of-risk- 
capital dogma. 

That word “dogma” was not carelessly chosen— 
and thereby hangs a little story. 

As the reader might imagine, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers was seriously upset by the 
conclusions of the Harvard study, which cast con- 
siderable doubt on the thesis that high taxes have dis- 
couraged business investment. So the NAM research 
department set to work to find weaknesses in it. On 
August 19, 1953 the Wall Street Journal was able to 
announce that the NAM had discovered five major 
flaws in the Harvard study. The defects were of such 
gravity, according to George G. Hagedorn, NAM 
assistant director of research, that those who believe 
that taxes have created a shortage of venture capital 
“can with good conscience continue to hold that 
belief’ (emphasis added). 

We know, of course, that supernatural faith can 
and does work miracles. It is broadening to learn that 
a more mundane faith can work miracles, too—tax 
legislation miracles, that is. 


Peace and pacifism 
in Pax Christi 


A Swiss bishop uttered a timely and significant warn- 
ing last week when he reminded a European peace 
congress of the dangers of a false pacifism. Speaking 
August 4 on the occasion of the annual meeting of the 
Pax Christi movement, which took place this year in 
Switzerland, Most Rev. Francis Charriére, Bishop of 
Lausanne, Geneva and Fribourg, adverted to a ten- 
dency that many have feared could be a real danger 
to Europe. This is the possibility that in their earnest 
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quest for peace, Catholics, and particularly those ania! 


ciated with Pax Christi, might fall into the erroneo,, 


principle of “peace at any price.” It is obvious thy 
such a distorted idea of the Christian ideal of pea 
could only play into the hands of the Communis; 
who preach peace merely as an instrument of agora, 
sion and subversion. : 

Bishop Charriére said that a pacifism that bling 
itself to the fact that there have always been in th: 
world rapacious wolves as well as harmless sheep j 
a criminal thing. He declared the need for adequat 
defense: “At a time when the nations are afraid ¢ 
each other, it would be absurd to omit preparatio, 
for the defense of the country.” These words wer 
spoken to the members of the congress during a pj. 
grimage to Ranft, near Lucerne, where once lived $¢ 
Nicholas of Flue, the great peacemaker of the Swis, 
“Bruder Klaus,” as he is better known to his devoted 
clients, though a peacemaker, was not a pacifist and it 
may be thanks to him that the Swiss, if they had to, 
have always been ready to fight for peace. 

On this occasion, however, the bishop was not speak. 
ing only as a Swiss citizen but also as episcopal head 
of the Swiss Pax Christi and as host to the intern. 
tional meeting of the movement. His words there. 
fore carried special authority. They served at least two 
good purposes, They furnished a guide to certain sez. 
ments within the movement which, at least in the past, 
have manifested ultra-pacifist sentiments. They al» 
indicated to Catholics outside of Europe, and particv- 
larly in the United States, that the Pax Christi leader 
are committed against such a misguided and erroneous 
course. 

Actually the warning against pacifism was not new 
and did not originate with the Swiss prelate. Pope 
Pius XII had already expressed himself to the same 
effect at the Pax Christi meeting at Assisi in Italy, in 
September, 1952. On that occasion the Holy Father 
warned the participants against false peace prop: 
ganda. He stated formally the justification of self-de- 
fense against aggression. When this comes, he said, 
“the peaceful party or parties attacked have not only 
the right but the duty to defend themselves.” A state, 
he declared, owes it to the common good of its people 
to assure their defense. 

Cardinal van Roey was undoubtedly influenced by 
these same considerations when last June he warmed 
his flock against a certain review issued by a quasi- 
religious peace organization. The Belgian Primate de- 
clared that this publication preached an exaggerated 
pacifism not in conformity with the genuine doctrine 
of the Church and that it furthered Communist propa 
ganda by tendentious articles. 

The mind of the episcopal leaders of the Pax Chiist 
organization seems sufficiently clear. We are justified 
in expecting that the movement in the future will be 
preserved from whatever pacifist tendencies may have 
threatened it. This is a gain for the Christian peace 
movement, not only in Europe but throughout the 
world. 
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Deporting our 
subversive aliens 





Robert F. Drinan 


—_— 





No ONE CAN QUESTION the right of the U. S. 
Covernment to expel from this country aliens guilty of 
subversion and, if they are naturalized, to revoke their 
citizenship. Indeed the Government might well be 
deemed remiss in its duty if it failed to remove from 
our midst persons who were plotting the overthrow of 
our free institutions. While approving the Govern- 
ments end, however, one might question whether the 
means it uses—the laws and administrative machinery 
-may not on occasion work undue hardship upon 
possibly innocent people. 


Tue GALvAN CASE 


In 1918 Robert Norbert Galvan, a child of seven, 
was taken from Mexico to the State of California. 
There he grew up, attended school and went to work 
in San Diego. He married an American citizen and 
had four children, all American citizens. 

In 1944 Mr. Galvan joined the Communist party, 
which was on the ballot at that time in California. In 
1946 Mr. Galvan disaffiliated from the party and never 
thereafter resumed his membership. 

On September 22, 1950 Congress passed the McCar- 
ran Internal Security Act, one section of which rules 
that past or present membership in the Communist 
party by any alien renders that alien subject to depor- 
tation. Acting pursuant to this law, U. S. immigration 
officials issued a warrant of deportation against Robert 
Galvan because of his two-year membership in the 
party. On May 24 of this year the U. S. Supreme Court, 
in a 7-2 vote, ratified this order of deportation by 
afirming the constitutionality of the section of the 
McCarran Act on which it was based. 

Justice Frankfurter, writing for the majority, ad- 
mitted the harshness of a ruling which separates a 
father from his family and his adopted country. In 
Justice Frankfurter’s view, the McCarran Act was so 
explicit that it allowed no other interpretation. The 
majority of the court, moreover, felt bound by the 
unbroken judicial tradition which holds that Congress 
may order the deportation of an alien for any reason- 
able cause. 

Justices Black and Douglas, dissenting, protested 
vehemently against this law which prescribes exile for 
prior innocent acts—acts for which Mr. Galvan could 
not, at the time he performed them, have been legally 
prosecuted, 

The Galvan case is by no means an isolated instance 
of the heavy pressure currently being brought against 
America’s 8.5 million aliens. On March 18, 1953 the 
Attomey General, Herbert Brownell Jr., announced 


Fr. Drinan, New England Jesuit, is a member of the 
District of Columbia Bar. His last America article 
was “Legal control of lobbying” (6/20/53). In the 
present article, while conceding the justice of de- 
porting subversive aliens, he raises the question 
whether existing legislation on the subject does not 
need revision, especially as regards the administra- 
tive procedures it prescribes. 


that 12,000 aliens and 10,000 naturalized citizens were 
to be investigated for possible deportation on grounds 
of subversive activity. On June 2, 1954 the Department 
of Justice revealed that in the first 16 months of the 
present Administration it deported 84 alien subver- 
sives, issued orders for the deportation of 268 persons 
with records of subversive activity or affiliation and 
started denaturalization proceedings against 24 nat- 
uralized citizens charged with being subversives. 

To understand the Galvan decision and the current 
vigorous action against U. S. aliens, some legislative- 
judicial history is required. It has been enunciated 
time and time again in statutory and decisional immi- 
gration law that any sovereign nation can deport non- 
citizens living within its borders. This is all the more 
true if these aliens are plotting the very destruction of 
the nation which is their host. 


ALIENS IN AMERICAN LAW 


But how conclusive must be the proof of the alien’s 
alleged subversion before a nation can justly deport 
him? That is the difficult and complex question which 
has in recent years assumed an unprecedented and 
urgent importance. In no other field does the dilemma 
of personal liberty versus national security result in 
such complexity and such heartbreaking decisions. 

Under present law the alien accused of subversion 
has no right to a trial by jury on his alleged disloyalty. 
He receives a hearing before an immigration officer. 
This officer is not even bound by the equitable Federal 
Administrative Procedure Act. 

The alien, to be sure, can appeal a deportation order 
to the courts, but generally the order will not be re- 
versed if it is based on some convincing evidence. 
The evidence, however, need by no means pass the 
“preponderance of the evidence” test, much less be 
convincing “beyond a reasonable doubt.” Deportation, 
the courts have universally held, is an act of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government which cannot be coun- 
termanded unless it is arbitrary and completely 
unreasonable, 

In 1989 the U. S. Supreme Court ruled in the case 
of Kessler v. Strecker that past membership of an alien 
in the Communist party was not of itself sufficient 
evidence of subversion to warrant deportation. As a 
result of this decision the Communist party dropped 
aliens from their lists, thus immunizing them for the 
future from possible deportation based on party mem- 
bership. 

In the face of this situation Congress immediately 
passed the Alien Registration Act of 1940, one section 
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of which ordered that all aliens who were “at any 
time” members of or affiliated with a subversive organ- 
ization should be deported—notwithstanding resigna- 
tion or expulsion from such organization. 

In other words, Congress felt that it was an impossi- 
ble burden for immigration officials to be obliged to 
separate those aliens who had sincerely renounced 
communism from those who had officially disengaged 
themselves from the CP but who continued subver- 
sive activity. This provision of the Alien Registration 
Act was sustained as constitutional in a 7-2 decision 
(Harisiades v. Shaughnessey) of the Supreme Court 
in early 1952. 

The Internal Security Act of 1950 advanced one 
step beyond the Alien Registration Act by explicitly 
naming the Communist party as a sub-. 


curity Act was sustained, as we have 
seen, in the Galvan decision of May 24, 
1954. 

Other sections of the Internal Se- 
curity Act dealing vigorously with 
aliens accused of subversion have also 
been upheld by the courts. On March 
10, 1952, in a 5-4 split, the Supreme 
Court sustained the power given to the 
Attorney General by the McCarran Act 
of detaining without bail deportable 
aliens whose freedom would in his 
opinion be injurious to the common 
good. 

In upholding these rigorous restrictions on aliens, 
the courts have argued that Congress had before it 
information on which it could predicate its apparently 
discriminatory treatment of aliens. It was shown in 
congressional hearings that aliens constituted about 
one-third or even one-half of the Communist party 
prior to 1940. Delaying tactics by deportable subver- 
sive aliens had so impeded the work of immigration 
authorities that these officials asked and received legal 
machinery to expedite their task of ridding the nation 
of enemy agents. 


DEPORTATION PROCEDURE QUESTIONED 


The new legal burdens on aliens and the present 
drive to deport them in rather large numbers have 
not, however, gone unchallenged by competent legal 
authorities and well-balanced advocates of civil liber- 
ties. Our whole attitude toward aliens was called into 
question by the late Justices Murphy and Rutledge, 
as it is today by Justices Douglas and Black. These 
jurists felt that deportation is so momentous a disrup- 
tion of an alien’s life that as a “person” within the 
meaning of the Fifth and Fourteenth Amendments he 
should receive a judicial trial to determine the legiti- 
macy of the reason offered by the Government for his 
exclusion from the nation. 
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versive organization. This relieved im- portable aliens have chosen Cana; 
migration officers of the sometimes dif- Mexico and Cuba as their new hon 
ficult task of proving the party subver- There is some evidence, however, thy 
sive. This section of the Internal Se- -™ mm &; 38 expelled aliens can make an illegal » 
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All recent decisions of the Supreme Court ha) 
manifested a great sympathy for this position. The 
have none the less generally sustained legislative ,, 
strictions on aliens as being a matter almost exclusiy¢ 
within the power of the lawmaking branch of gover, 
ment. Most legal comment on the question of alie 
is unanimous in the view that American law, both pat 
and present, is harsh, inconsistent and unreasona}} 
in many of its restrictions on aliens. 

Some recent writers have also questioned the yy 
fulness and advisability of deporting subversive alice, 
Under the McCarran Immigration and National 
Act of 1952 an alien is not obliged to return to a natig 
where he would suffer “physical persecution.” He my 
go to any nation which will receive him. As a resi} 

of these humane provisions, some 


turn from these nations, 

Again, it is urged by those who que 
tion the utilitiy of deporting subversiy 
aliens that if all Western nations a 
united in fighting communism, whi 
gain is to be achieved by transferrin 
Communists from one free nation p 
another? Most probably these Con. 
munists would be more closely watche 
and guarded in the United States tha 
in any other country of the free world. 





But if there is an honest differen: 
of opinion about the constitutionality 
and advisability of our substantive deportation lav, 
there is hardly any disagreement that our present pro- 
cedural deportation law leaves much to be desired. 
The surprisingly numerous articles on this topic in lege 
journals are in agreement that present deportation pro- 
cedure does not adequately protect personal rights 
The report of the President’s Commission on Immigr- 
tion in 1953 stated that our current statutory provision 
for deportation proceedings “fails to conform to th: 
generally accepted standards for fair hearings.” 

This commission, on which, it will be recalled. 
Msgr. John O'Grady, secretary of the National Cor- 
ference of Catholic Charities, served, in its report 
(Whom We Shall Welcome—Government Printint 
Office) advocates some sweeping changes in tle 
McCarran-Walter Immigration law. Among thos 
which touch on the question of deportation are: 

1. Setting up of a Board of Immigration Appet! 
which could hear deportation cases in a way mt 
equitable than the present arrangement. 

2. Restoration of a statute of limitations so thi 
aliens would not now be deportable for conduct datitt 
many years back, 

3. Clarification of the norms and procedure bj 
which the Attorney General may, with the consent ¢ 
Congress, suspend certain deportation orders in cas 
of extreme necessity. 
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These conclusions are in substantial agreement with 
the testimony of immigration experts and public per- 
sons, whose opinions are contained in the most illumi- 
nating 2,000 pages of hearings conducted by the 
commission. As Archbishop Richard J. Cushing noted 
in his statement to the commission: “The McCarran- 
Walter bill fails to provide for an independent, fair 
hearing for the people who are threatened with de- 
naturalization and deportation.” 

It is two years since Congress (on June 26, 1952) 
passed the McCarran-Walter omnibus immigration 
law over the veto of President Truman. This law 
re-enacts all of the features of the Internal Security 
Act which pertain to immigration, aliens and nation- 
ality. It is becoming increasingly clear that the judi- 
ciary is not inclined to give relief from the harsher 
features of the nation’s latest and most comprehensive 
immigration act. This is especially true in regard to 
aliens accused of subversive activities. 

Is it not time therefore for Congress to initiate a 
complete reappraisal of current substantive and pro- 
cedural law dealing with aliens charged with dis- 
loyalty? It is more urgent now than ever before for 
all men of good will to recall what Archbishop Cush- 
ing stated on October 2, 1952 to the President's Com- 
mission on Immigration: “It is my considered opinion 
that the [McCarran-Walter] act should be amended 
to purge it of several un-Christian and un-American 
provisions.” 


Christian Democrats 
after Naples 








Roland Hill 


Terre CONCLUSIONS can be drawn from the 
June congress of the Christian Democratic party at 
Naples: a definite swing to the left in social and eco- 
nomic policy, the emergence of a new and predomi- 
nant group within the party, and its support of the 
present Government of Mario Scelba. The emergence 
of a new ruling body is clearly the most important of 
the three. Some Italian newspapers have spoken of the 
“Naples Revolution.” Whether it was that or not, there 
has been a profound change in the character of Italian 
Christian Democracy as shaped by Alcide de Gasperi 
since the war. 

It is too soon to say whether a new party was formed 
at Naples or an existing one renewed, but perhaps 
Pietro Nenni, the Socialist leader, was not far off the 
mark when he described the congress as an earth- 
quake that left the ground strewn with political 


Mr. Hill is on the editorial staff of the London Tablet 
and writes mostly on foreign affairs. 





corpses. With the exception of Signor de Gasperi and 
Signor Scelba, all the old guard have disappeared 
from the party’s Executive, where they have worked 
closely with their old leader for the past eight years. 

Signor de Gasperi looked old, sick and tired at 
Naples. He had made a valiant effort to reunite the 
party after the shock of last summer’s elections. The 
Naples congress was in a sense the scene of his swan 
song, for the new men of the Iniziativa Democratica 
who now control the party’s destiny are urging their 
leader, Amintore Fanfani, to take De Gasperi’s place 
at the helm. Signor de Gasperi’s own supporters would 
like to delay the transfer of power for some months 
yet; but whenever it comes, it will be a shock which 
the Fanfani group considers necessary in order to 
create the impression that the party has really started 
upon new ways. 

This should not be taken, so they say, as a disavowal 
of the great services which Signor de Gasperi has 
rendered to the cause of Italian Christian Democracy. 
He will in fact be proposed by the whole party as a 
candidate in the next Presidential election. But this 
is sugar to the pill. Perhaps the Italian public is not 
really able now to appreciate what it owes to De 
Gasperi. One reason is that there seem to be so many 
defenders against communism now, and aot, as in 
1948, only one, the Democrazia Cristiana. 

The responsibility for this situation rests to a certain 
extent with those Christian Democrats who have 
weakened the party by their attempts to establish 
links with the movements of the extreme Right or Left. 

The best-known representative of the latter tendency 
is Giovanni Gronchi. He said at Naples: 

Why can’t the Christian Democratic party ac- 
cept the collaboration in the Government of the 
Nenni Socialists if it has no objection to collab- 
orating with the Saragat Socialists? Both are 
Marxist parties. Both advocate a progressive social 
policy. é 

The mention of progressive social policies was enough 
to produce warm applause from the young Christian 
Democrats of the Iniziativa Democratica. With this 
encouragement, Signor Gronchi went on: 

You are planning structural reforms and a pro- 
gressive policy. But I would really like to know 
with whom you intend carrying out these reforms. 
The forces of Christian Democracy do not seem 
to me enough, not even with the addition of the 
allied center parties. If you want to be logical, 
you will have to “open up to the left.” 

The problem is not ripe at this moment but it is 
worth discussing. 

It is understandable that in Signor Nenni’s view 
the man who won the real moral victory at Naples 
was the President of the Chamber of Deputies, Signor 
Gronchi, and not Signor Fanfani. However, Signor 
Nenni may deceive himself. He looks upon Signor 
Fanfani as the “Italian version” of a Salazar, Perén or 
Dollfuss, while the right wing of the Christian Demo- 
crats sees in Fanfani a “man of the Left,” something 
of a modern Machiavelli on account of his good rela- 
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tions both with the ceuter of the Christian Democrats 
and the Dosetti group. The latter is made up of 
leftist Catholics, including Giuseppe Lazzati and the 
indefatigable Mayor of Florence, Giorgio La Pira. 

It appears, however, that Signor Fanfani has been 
persuaded by De Gasperi not to pursue the apertura 
a sinistra. It remains to be seen whether this was a 
victory for the center policy which Signor de Gasperi 
has pursued in order to keep the Christian Democratic 
party the broad and widely representative movement 
which at one time it was. 


FANFANI 


At Naples Fanfani accepted the De Gasperi pro- 
gram. He said that the forces of the Right were unable 
to win a majority in Italy today; that the Socialist- 
Communist forces, however, could easily do so, and if 
not at the next elections, then at a later stage: 

The inertia of our Parliament, the slowness of 
the public administration, the lack of efficient 
trade-union action, the hypocritical attitude of 
some democrats and the incomprehension of our 
allies in the Government facilitate the insidious 
policy of the Communist party . . . No collabora- 
tion is possible with these men who are out sys- 
tematically to overthrow our civil order and our 
spiritual beliefs. 

It is the intention of the Iniziativa Democratica, 
with its emphasis on social reform, to rescue the 
Christian Democratic movement from the partial 
paralysis to which regard for the left- and right-wing 
extremists condemned it in the past. 

Signor Fanfani is relatively young—forty-six years 
of age. He has few social graces, but he has consider- 
able push and initiative. The new houses and workers’ 
apartments which went up a!! over Italy while he was 
Minister of Labor, the acceleration of the agrarian 
reforms and his plans to reduce unemployment have 
earned him the reputation of being a man who gets 
things done; and that is always something of a rare 
tribute in Italy. 

He has behind him the young men of the Christian 
Democratic party; its new generation, which at the 
first postwar party congress in 1946 held less than 
five per cent of the seats in the Executive and now 
has over eighty. They are a homogeneous, disciplined 
and politically minded body of Catholics familiar 
with Marxist techniques, enthusiastic for social legis- 
lation and the welfare state. They are not conscious 
as yet of the limitation of a purely political or legisla- 
tive approach to social problems in Italy, where the 
formation of the public conscience and of a civic spirit 
ought to have priority. 

The right wing of the Christian Democrats lacks 
the cohesion of the left. At Naples its leaders, Guido 
Gonella, Giuseppe Pella and Giuseppe Togni, were 
victims of their policy of linking the party with the 
Monarchists and neo-Fascists rather than with the 
smaller parties of the center. The recent split among 
the Monarchists disappointed them, but it may at the 
same time facilitate an alliance in the future with 
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the newly founded “moderate” Monarchist party | 
Achille Lauro. This group supports Italy’s adhesion ty | 
the European Defense Community and is not as hostil; | 


to the republican constitution as the more radi] 
Monarchists led by the former party secretary, Alfred, 
Covelli. The refusal of the Monarchists to join Signo, 
Fanfani’s Cabinet last January, and indeed the Scelh, 
Government in May, was due to these intransigenty 
There is at any rate a case now for regarding Signo; 
Lauro’s section as at least as “respectable” as Giusepp, 
Saragat’s Socialists, since both have rejected extremis 
colleagues. 

The weakening of the right wing has also affected 
the position of the Catholic action group led by Signo 
Gedda. The Naples congress made it plain that the 
Italian Christian Democracy will continue to be a party 
of Catholics but not a Catholic party. Signor de 
Gasperi reaffirmed the distinction between politics 
and religion in a moving appeal to uphold the party; 
political autonomy and combine with it complete and 
sincere loyalty to the Church: 

It is our greatest boast that we are members of 

a country which houses the See of St. Peter, from 

which such resplendent light shines forth today. 

But it is also true that to work in the social and 

political field, virtues and faith are not enough. 

It is necessary to create and build up an organiza- 

tion which should have a methodical program of 

its own, its own responsibilities and democratic 
structure and management. It is not possible to 
work in the 20th century with the methods of 

Bossuet. Above all, it is not possible to obtain 

results without a voluntary but sincere discipline. 


COUNTERING THE COMMUNISTS 


It is, however, the consolidation of the anti-Com- 
munist front which will remain the first problem of 
the Italian Christian Democrats. With their member- 
ship of 1.25 million, with 268 of 590 members in the 
Chamber, 116 of 237 in the Senate, with their control 
of 4,228 of the 7,804 communes and 57 of the % 
provinces, the Christian Democratic party is in fact 
the only major stronghold against communism. But 
the Communists have increased their number from 
2,115,232 in 1948 to 2,184,285 in October, 1958, to 
which must be added the 437,240 members of the 
independent Communist youth organization. Even if 
only the hard core of 400,000 Communist cell and 
cadre leaders is counted, this is a formidable opposi- 
tion. The Communists have a closely knit organization, 
a large press and an efficient propaganda machine. 
There is nothing nearly so efficient on the Christian 
Democratic side. 

The Italian Communist party is weakened, how- 
ever, by the fact of having to consider a mass elec- 
torate unwilling to give it that unreserved suppot 
which it would require in order to accomplish its 
aim in Italy. 

Yet, the stronger the following, the less need there 
will be for concessions to the mass of the half-hearted 
party members. 

One of the greatest assets of the Communist cause 
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in Italy is the feeling that the party {s the only decisive 
and powerful political factor in the life of the country. 
Many Italians have been intimidated by its visible 
strength and have held it safer to vote the Communist 
ticket as a kind of insurance policy against what may 
happen later. Signor Scelba’s Government has wisely 
concentrated on investing the state with an equally 
visible appearance of power. The large police con- 
tingents now always to be seen at Communist rallies 
and expulsion of the Communists from buildings which 
they took over illegally at the end of the war have 
had some effect. There is also a growing realization 
among the middle classes that one single front, and not 
several anti-Communist fronts, is necessary. 

In the recent communal elections in Southern 
Italy, the Communists lost 250 seats, the Monarchists 
and neo-Fascists over 500, and both the Christian 
Democrats and the Nenni Socialists emerged as the 
winners. The smaller center parties, Republicans, 
Liberals and Saragat Socialists, practically disappeared 
from the scene. Even if local issues exerted the chief 
influence on the South Italian voters, the new political 
picture is not without hope. The Scelba Government'’s 
position has decidedty improved after the Naples 
congress. The composition of the Cabinet offers a 
balance to the new dominant trends in the Christian 
Democratic party. Both together can be said broadly 
to correspond to the basic interests in the country. 
The party, however, no longer does as it did in the 
past when it alone was able to provide that balance 
between the political extremes of Right and Left which 
Italy needs now and will need more than ever in the 
months to come. 
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Mrs. Eberhardt, housewife 
in Dubuque, Iowa, sparked 
a very successful “Christ in 
Christmas” campaign in 
1953 (AM. 1/2/54). Here 
she tells how a group 

of Catholic women met the 
" comic-book problems. 




















‘YOU WON’T ACCOMPLISH anything tangible 
merely by discussing harmful comic books. You have 
to take some action.” 

The leader of our study club made this statement 
bluntly, We had just devoted over an hour of our 
meeting to the subject of comic books and their harm- 
ful effect upon our growing children, Summer vaca- 
tion was only a few weeks away. All of us knew that 
there would be an upswing in the reading and trading 
of comic books, as our city’s thousands of children 
sought summer diversion—with their eyes practically 


glued to the pages of these highly controversial pub- 
lications. We had raised enough children of assorted 
ages to know that youngsters cannot play or work all 
the time. Even the least studious boy or girl will sit 
down to read and to rest legs weary from running, 
climbing, jumping. 

We likewise knew, from bitter experience, that if 
our boys and girls sat down on the porch or in the 
yard or on the steps, a swarm of children would 
materialize from all corners of the neighborhood armed 
with comic books of many kinds, and especially with 
the “terrors” frowned upon by normal mothers. If 
the comics were forcibly removed, there would be 
howls and growls, sulks and sneers. And in an incredi- 
bly short time, a crop of even worse comics would 
arrive on the scene. 

“I have been working on a plan to substitute real 
books for comics,” our leader continued. “Please tell 
me what you think of it.” 

The first part of her plan consisted of an entire 
program devoted to a study of childrens’ books and 
presented to the club by a speaker well-versed in this 
field. This was to acquaint mothers with the many 
remarkable developments in children’s literature and 
to interest parents themselves in good books for girls 
and boys. 

The second part of the plan was to enlist the aid of 
the city’s public library in providing children with an 
adequate supply of books which could be brought 
home each week. 

The group unanimously voted to carry out the pro- 
gram of the leader. 

At the next study-club meeting, a display of chil- 
dren’s books was presented for the mothers by the 
book buyer of a great department store. When the 
mothers saw the display they gasped in amazement. 
Over a hundred children’s books, for every age, for 
every taste, were arranged on tables. There were re- 
ligious books and tales of adventure; stories about 
toddlers, runabouts, grade-schoolers, teen-agers; leg- 
ends, fairy tales. 

The mothers examined the books eagerly, read the 
reviews (some of them from AMerica) and marveled 
at the illustrations. At the close of the program, one 
mother sounded the keynote of the study club’s future 
course of action when she said: “I am going to show 
my children how to enjoy books by reading with them.” 

The following week a committee of mothers had 
an interview with the chief librarian of the city’s 
public library. The librarian, in cooperation with the 
head of the children’s-book department, made avail- 
able to the mothers—and all other mothers in the city— 
close to 2,000 books. These could be taken home on 
loan, either by the children themselves or by their 
mothers, for a two-week period. Many other volumes 
were made available for teen-agers. 

When summer came, the mothers had the children 
used to enjoying good books instead of comics. This 
was done by building a spirit of anticipation. For 
example: those who got good grades in school were 
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taken to the department store or book shops and given 
the privilege of picking out a fine book, for their very 
own library. Or those who had done little tasks around 
the house with more than ordinary good-will and 
efficiency were rewarded with the pleasure of selecting 
a new story book. Even the laggards at school and at 
home were given a chance to earn a book through 
some form or other of good conduct. Some mothers 
set up a system of awards and put aside small sums 
each week toward the purchase of a beautiful story 
or picture book. 

Fathers cooperated by sitting down before or after 
dinner and reading to their children. They thus kept 
the youngsters interested, and gained pleasure them- 
selves from the really fine books that found their way 
into the homes. 

Trips to the library were made a part of each week’s 
activity. All kinds of fun was enjoyed by both mothers 
and children as books were selected and brought home 
for family reading. One grade-school teacher liked 
the library plan so well that she chartered a bus just 
before vacation and took a load of children to the 
library to get cards and join a summer reading club. 

The mothers found that the results of the summer 


reading project were threefold: it helped to eliminat, | 
the comic-book habit; it cultivated the minds of the | 
children; and it drew parents and children closer ty | 


one another because of their mutual appreciation of 
good books. The project likewise worked wonders jp 
getting children away from the use of slangy forms of 
speech. Vocabularies were increased. Family conversa. 
tion was stimulated when both parents and childrey 
were able to discuss characters and events in book; 
that all of them admired. 

Now—today—is the time to start a child on the road 
to reading books, and away from the comics. No matter 
how greatly a child is addicted to comic books, he can 
be broken of this habit if only there is something else 
at hand to hold his interest. The picture book and 
animal stories are stepping stones to the adventures 
of Indians, cowboys, soldiers, the men of history, of 
sports and of science. 

Parents can open the doors for their children to a 
wonderful world of enjoyment that will give pleasure 
through the years. But they will have to act—instead 
of merely talking—and break the comic-book habit by 
building up a taste for good books. 

AULEEN B. EBERHARDT 





The emergence 
of Dylan Thomas 





Thomas P. McDonnell 





By now it is banal to speak of the great loss of 
Dylan Thomas. Even the almost astonishing event of 
his death begins to fade from the mind. But his poems 
have added leaf and blossom to the tree of our com- 
mon language. The critics once complained of his 
preoccupation with death. Perhaps he knew whereof 
he wrote. But I think, after all, that his life was a kind 
of triumph. 

To speak of the emergence of Dylan Thomas is to 
put the brakes on what properly should be called an 
explosion. For the poetry of this God-struck, word- 
drunk Welshman has roared in our ears like the shoot- 
ing of his own two-gun Gabriel. But when I say 
“emergence, I mean to use that word not only to 
describe the appearance of his work and its effect on 
poetry today, but also to describe the emergence and 
growth of the poet himself, as we can trace both in 
his poems. 

Before we consider the impact of Thomas on 
modern poetry, some knowledge of background is 
necessary to help us understand the real revolution 
that is packed in such poems as “Fern Hill,” “Poem in 
October,” “Over Sir John’s Hill,” “Poem on His Birth- 
day.” It will be necessary, in fact, to go back to the 
World War I years, when the Pound-Eliot axis was 
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just beginning to establish its long dominance. Ezra 
Pound had already exchanged the Idaho potato for 
the clustered grapes of European culture. But more 
to the point, he became the spearhead of the new 
Imagist movement. 

We need not here go into a detailed account of 
what the Imagists set out to do. Generally speaking, 
the movement was a reaction against the excesses of 
19th-century poetry. The Imagists sought to strip the 
language of verbiage, to grasp and treat the concrete 
image. In 1915 Pound wrote to Harriet Monroe: 


Poetry must be as well written as prose. Its lan- 
guage must be a fine language, departing in no 
way from speech save by a heightened intensity 
(i.e., simplicity). There must be no book words, 
no periphrases, no inversions. It must be as simple 
as de Maupassant’s best prese, and as hard as 
Stendhal’s ... 


There is more to this interesting letter, but I think 
that I have quoted enough of it to make a key obser- 


Thomas P. McDonnell, of Mattapan, Mass., is a fte- 
quent contributor of poetry to America and Spirt. 
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vation. It is this: that beginning with Pound, and 
later reaching a high point under Eliot, we have a 
poetic tending more and more toward the condition 
of prose. 

Praise for the waterfall of words once cascading 
from Swinburne, for example, had by now dwindled 
down to a trickle of benevolent if critical contempt. 
The technique of the statement had at last come into 
its own. “It is,” as David Daiches says, “the accent of 
poetry held down—beaten down, one sometimes feels 
-to its most subdued, its least obvious pitch.” And 
one cannot but feel, with Mr. Daiches, that much of 
Eliot simply runs down into artful prose. 

Now this is not in any way to decry the sum total 
of Eliot’s work. That would be unthinkable. For he is, 
without doubt, one of the two or three great techni- 
cians of the craft in our time. Rather, I have tried to 
sketch most hastily what seems to have been the 
dominant climate of poetry between the two wars; I 
mean, of course, poetry tending toward the condition 
of prose—the climate of aridity. 

It is upon this scene, this desert, this wasteland that 
Dylan Thomas crashed like a cloud of luxuriant and 
necessary rain. For the sake of space and concise argu- 
ment, we shall by-pass the works and separate influ- 
ences of such poets as Yeats and Robert Frost. The 
fact is, if anyone rang the deathknell on the Pound- 
Eliot school of influence, that bell-ringer was Dylan 
Thomas. 

The Welsh poet restored a vitality and richness to 
the language, a sense of wealth and exuberance that 
had too long lain dormant. Anyone who has aban- 
doned himself to the large lilting rhythms of “Over 
Sir John’s Hill” knows this to be true. But Thomas, 
for all that, does not indulge in the cult of the worship 
of language. The very conciseness of some of his more 
closely knit poems, like “In My Craft and Sullen Art,” 
gives balance to the great chanting of his other works. 

Thomas has been variously accused of fakery, ver- 
biage and rhetoric for its own sake. Now I do not say 
that he is equally excellent in everything he does 
(what poet isP) or that he is without special annoy- 
ances and eccentricities. But it is foolish to try com- 
pletely to dismiss him on the critical whim of any one 
of these charges. He is, on the whole, sincere; he 
possesses, to an astonishing degree, that incalculable 
something called the poet’s ear. All in all, his is a 
love of language, not a worship of it. 

The mention of “love” brings us to another outstand- 
ing difference between T. S. Eliot and Dylan Thomas. 
I cannot imagine anyone seriously trying to dispute 
the claim that Eliot is lacking in human warmth and 
sympathy. It is simply, as far as his poetry is con- 
cerned, a fact. Can anyone really love, or feel sympa- 
thy for, the sophisticates who flit through the clever 
lines of The Cocktail Party? But we can love Ann 
Jones even in her death—Ann Jones, who would have 
been so pathetically out of place at a cocktail party. 
(Indeed, there is more human emotion in this one 
poem of Thomas than there is in almost the whole 


range of Eliot.) We can love the anonymous child 
killed in an air raid; we can love the hunchback in 
the park, and the poet’s son “in the blinding country 
of youth,” and of course the poet himself—passionate 
and human, full of rage, yet infinitely tender. 

But these are things that you cannot say of T. S. 
Eliot. For his poems are not so much peopled as they 
are occupied by humanized abstractions, and that is 
just about as chilling as it sounds. One cannot sup- 
press the feeling that Eliot is always trying to be 
desperately profound. And, admittedly, there are few 
poets who can do that sort of thing very well. (Indeed, 
it is the genius of Dante that he can be both so alle- 
gorical and completely human at the same time.) But 
Thomas, lacking the ultimate aspiration and talent, 
does not try to do this. He lives in the world of Wales, 
in the world of people as we know them. 

All this is simply to say that Dylan Thomas has 
restored to poetry a human and emotional quality. 
Where the language of poetry was arid, the quality 
of poetry was intellectual. Dylan Thomas charged his 
poetry with that indefinable quality without which 
all poetry eventually atrophies to the condition of 
opaque crystal. He returned us, at least for the time 
being, to the bardic rhythm, the biblical chant, the 
yea-saying of the psalmist. For even in his despair 
Thomas is an exulter and exalter. The religious theme 
in his poetry is, I believe, one that has been lived 
and experienced. I emphasize “experienced.” For as 
Thomas Merton recently pointed out, too many of 
our so-called religious poems are nothing more than 
the preconditioned pegs on which we hang our 
devotional hats. 

Thus we come to the final point in our brief look 
at Dylan Thomas: the emergence of the poet himselli 
as we can see it in his work. And this necessarily wil! 
be the briefest part of all; for it is a risky, almost fool- 
hardy, business trying to “evaluate” a poet whose 
memory and work are still so close at hand. 

Thomas, in his earlier work, was never completely 
submerged in the swamp of surrealism, even if he 
came close to it. Obscure as a number of the early 
poems are, they somehow manage to show evidence 
of conscious control. He has written many, as Maritain 
would say, “clear” poems. And this is something, by 
the way, that the detractors of Thomas do not seem 
to see, or care to see. The poet himself has said: “My 
poetry is the record of my individual struggle from 
darkness to some measure of light.” And again in 
one of his poems, “Dark is a way and light is a place.” 
You cannot say much more than that. It rings unmis- 
takably true. 

For Dylan Thomas has in considerable measur: 
emerged from the early morass of semi-automatism to 
the more common ground of communicative art. He 
has emerged from much of the early Freudian-sexual 
symbolism to poems that are deeply religious and 
Christian. In fact, time may well place some of these 
poems on a level with Eliot’s “Ash Wednesday,” and 
at least one of them can be tentatively mentioned in 
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the same breath with “Four Quartets.” I speak of 
“Vision and Prayer.” There is a power in this poem, a 
passionate reaching outward for imagery and lan- 
guage that you do not often find in the oblique, highly 
mannered and heavily referenced style of Eliot. Dylan 
Thomas is a man immersed in the “Four elements and 
five senses . . .” He sings of man as “a spirit of 
love/Tangling through this spun slime/To his nimbus 
bell cool kingdom come .. .” Here in the shape of a 
chalice, reminiscent of George Herbert, is the last part 
of “Vision and Prayer:” 


I turn the corner of prayer and burn 
In a blessing of the sudden 
Sun. In the name of the damned 
I would turn back and run 
To the hidden land 
But the loud sun 
Christens down 
The | sky. 

I 
Am found. 

O let him 
Scald me and drown 
Me in his world’s wound. 

His lightning answers my 
Cry. My voice burns in his hand. 
Now I am lost in the blinding 
One. The sun roars at the prayer’s end. 


Surely such lines as these are not only an emergence, 
but a metamorphosis—a winged and almost mystical 
flight. Not since Hopkins has a poem carried the rise 
and rol], the carol and creation that this one does. In 
a note to his Collected Poems Dylan Thomas says: 
“These poems, with all their crudities, doubts and 
confusion, are written for the love of Man and in 
praise of God.” There are few poets, indeed few men 
of any kind or profession, who have been so honest 
or so praiseworthy in their work. 


William Faulkner’s 


A Fable 

A standard Handbook to Literature (Thrall and Hib- 

bard) has this to say of symbolism: 
The tendency of symbolism is to seize upon some 
aspect of an object and to dignify it with imagina- 
tive, fantastic or esoteric qualities, that it may 
represent some philosephic, religious, spiritual or 
social abstraction. When symbolism is employed 
for any of these purposes it tends to build up a 
ritualistic, mystic literature which is not clear to 
the outsider without a key to the special signi- 
ficances and imagined correspondences. 


Mr. Faulkner’s latest novel (Random House, 4387p. 
$4.75), on which he worked for nine years and which 
is claimed to be the crowning achievement of the 
1950 Nobel prize winner, is clearly a symbolical novel; 
it is just as clearly, save to those who dare not say 
‘boo to geese, a mystery, a riddle, an enigma, for which 
a key is sadly needed. Indeed, after a careful and 
‘laborious reading of the 437 pages, I have begun to 
suspect that there is no key or that if there is one lying 
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around somewhere, it is hardly worth the search, for 
it would at best open only an empty box. 

The story in outline is simple enough. During World 
War I, a French regiment in the front lines simply 
sits still in the trenches when ordered over the top, 
It is discovered that this “mutiny” (for which the com. 
mander of the regiment wants the whole kit and cq. 
boodle shot) was paralleled at the same time by like 
actions in the English, American and German forces, 
It is further discovered that it was instigated by an 
obscure corporal, who, with twelve companions, had 
been mysteriously working behind the lines of al] 
the armies. They had not exactly been inciting troops 
to mutiny, but rather convincing them somehow that 
wars are kept hurtling along their bloody course only 
by the professional pride and greed of politicians, 
soldiers and industrialists, and can be brought to an 
end only by the realization of the common man that 
all men are brothers. The mutiny ends, the corporal is 
executed, the war continues. 

But the corporal and all the other characters in the 
book, and the situations in which they are involved, 
are all symbols; they are supposed to adumbrate-to 
carry the thought on to—other characters and situa- 
tions, namely, to Passion week, to Christ and to many 
historical figures who appear in the whole story of 
our Lord. Some of the symbolism is clear; thus there 
is a Judas among the corporal’s followers, and a Peter, 
too, and their roles are in close parallel to those of the 
historical characters. 

But beyond these two figures, it is pretty hard to 
make out what the symbolism is. The corporal is un- 
doubtedly a Christ-figure, but some elements in his 
life are so contradictory of all that we know of Christ 
that the symbolism breaks down utterly. Again, the 
commander in chief of the Allied armies is obviously 
God the Father (he refers to the corporal as his son) 
when he is not obviously Satan (he subjects the corp- 
oral to temptation on a high mountain). 

This is all confusing enough, but when it is told in 
the famous Faulkner style, here involuted, convoluted, 
elliptical, breathless to exaggeration and exasperation, 
one is really faced with a formidable task in trying 
to find out what all the shooting is about. It must be 
admitted that Faulkner's torrents of words sometimes 
overwhelm one with a sense of grandeur and apoca- 
lyptic force, even when it is hard to hold on to the 
thread of thought. 

What is the meaning of it all? Has Faulkner written 
a plea for pacifism? Is it rather an involved and con- 
fused statement of the solidarity of mankind, a tor 
tuously conceived and fumblingly expressed approxi- 
mation to the doctrine of the mystical body? I wish 
I could say, and I honestly believe that some of the 
critics who are hailing this as a monumental and al- 
ready classic work wish deep down in their own hearts 
that they could say, too. 

One thing is certain. Many a “Key to Faulkner’ 
Fable” will be written. If any of them turns the lock, 
I doubt that a treasure will be found inside. H.C. G. 
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Men behind our traditions 





FOUNDING FATHERS 





By Nathan Schachner. Putnam. 630p. 
$6 





ELIHU ROOT AND THE CONSERV- 
ATIVE TRADITION 








By Richard W. Leopold. Little, Brown. 
221p. $3 


One usually thinks of the Founding 
Fathers as those men who piloted our 
new nation through the Revolution and 
made its Constitution. The Founding 
Fathers of Nathan Schachner’s latest 
book did their founding in the nation’s 
frst dozen years of existence during 
the administrations of Washington 
and Adams. 

If one should doubt the propriety 
of including them among the Found- 
ing Fathers, he need only consider how 
tremendous were the tasks accom- 
plished by the men who took a raw 
and untried document and built upon 
ita government which has become the 
most powerful on earth. 

It is a refreshing experience to turn 
from the gigantic problems harassing 
this now powerful nation and watch its 
first tottering steps taken in the face 
of dangerous obstacles. One comes 
away from this book with some sense 
of what it was like to live in the New 
York of Hamilton and the Philadelphia 
where Adams took the Presidential 
oath, As little as possible of the color 
of this, our most colorful period, is 
lost in the telling. 

Jefferson and Hamilton appear 
clearly in their roles of patriots, jeal- 
ous enemies and astute politicos. The 
scene is crowded with brilliant lesser 
personalities. There is Washington, 
striving mightily to hold two whirl- 
wind geniuses to the direction of the 
common good of the country; Adams, 
priggish perhaps, but capable of self- 
less patriotism; Madison, dry and 
clever; Fisher Ames, the aristocrat; 
Aaron Burr, the perfectly matched 
opponent of Hamilton; Gallatin, Swiss- 
born Republican; the intriguing diplo- 
mats of England, too clever for our 
good, and those of France, too insult- 
ing for our strong pride and weak 
defenses, 

Mr. Schachner’s pen pictures these 
men moving through one crisis to an- 
other in the exciting years before our 
nation entered its teens. It has been 
said that the country was never served 
by a more brilliant array of men, but 
itmay also be said that it never faced 
80 many problems at once. 

The untested powers of the Govern- 
nent were pitted against the Indian, 
Spanish and British threats on our 
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borders, and our merchant marine was 
being confiscated on the seas. The 
Government could move neither for- 
ward nor backward without raising 
a chorus of howls from editors of the 
Republican or Federalist press. And 
worse, if the sectional interest of any 
part of the nation appeared to be 
sacrificed, serious threats to break the 
Union were heard from responsible 
men, not least among them Jefferson 
himself. 

The author has proved himself, 
more than once, a competent biog- 
rapher. And if this book “reads like 
a novel,” have no fear, for the foot- 
notes, so dear to the historians, are 
all there, tucked away in the back, 
ready to support any quotation or 
quirk of character that makes the story 
move lively. At times the book suffers 
from repetitiousness, but this may be 
a fault we must bear with if the facts 
were intended to be given to us in 
story fashion. 


Anyone who sets out to discuss the 
merits of conservatism must immedi- 
ately be plagued by the terms of his 
argument. Those who are interested 
in this problem and, judging by recent 
literary output, they are many, will 
welcome Dr. Leopold’s biography of 
Elihu Root. Such a discussion of the 
conservative tradition has the merit 
of putting the problem into a clear-cut 
frame of reference. 

Elihu Root was born in 1845 and 
had become one of the outstanding 
corporation lawyers of the country by 
the turn of the century. As Secretary 
of War under McKinley from 1899 to 
1904, Root constructed what was then 
a liberal and wise colonial policy and 
laid the foundation for the present or- 
ganization of our armed forces. As 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Secretary of 
State, he established more cordial re- 
lations with the Latin-American coun- 
tries and with Japan. At this time, 
too, he sketched a far-sighted plan 
for a World Court, which he was 
actually to help establish while reserv- 
ing his approval of Wilson’s League 
of Nations. In 1909 Sen. Root began 
the long rear-guard action for conserv- 
atism which he fought until his death 
in 1937, eight days before his 92nd 
birthday. 

That Root really does deserve the 
name conservative is proved by his 
painful break with Theodore Roose- 
velt, occasioned by that Republican 
gentleman’s too progressive tenden- 
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cies. From then on, the course Root 
had to steer was a difficult one, for 
he set as his goal the conservation of 
the old system but felt bound to admit 
and devise new methods to make it 
function better. 

Dr. Leopold’s work is not to be 
classed with Philip C. Jessup’s classi- 
cal and lengthy biography of Root. 
This is rather an attempt to assess 
anew the contribution he made to his 
times and an examination of the part 
he played in shaping the conservative 
position in American politics as we 
know it. 

Elihu Root was not a spectacular 
man like his prototype in conservatism, 
Alexander Hamilton. The role of 
power behind the throne was better 
suited to his taste and temperament. 
No student of modern conservatism 
can ignore his contribution to that 
ideal. Pau P. HARBRECHT 


Two accounts of heroism 


REACH FOR THE SKY 








By Paul Brickhill. Norton. 3812p. $3.75 


The story of Douglas Bader’s career 
is an account of a life spent in wars 
of one sort or another. Bader is the 
Jegless ace of the R.A.F. who won his 
great fame in the Battle of Britain, 
where he shot down more than twenty 
Nazi planes. 

Bader’s first war was with his fami- 
ly. A somewhat rejected child and not 
much of a student, he plunged into 
athletics. Determined to excel, he soon 
was a star athlete and a leader on the 
playing field. But this was not enough; 
he became a dare-devil flyer in the 
peacetime R.A.F. In a particularly 
dangerous stunt maneuver his plane 
crashed and Bader lost both legs. 

His second great battle began with 
the loss of his legs. Through pure grit 
and determination he learned to drive 
and to fly again, but took his discharge 
from the R.A.F. when it became obvi- 
ous they would not let him do opera- 
tional flying. 

His fiery spirit, fierce drive and 
touchy pride made his prosaic desk 
job with Shell Oil hardly bearable but 
he fought himself this time and stuck 
it out so that he could marry. 

When war came, Bader battled his 
way back into the R.A.F. and soon 
was a flying officer (drawing 100-per- 
cent disability allowance while certi- 
fied 100-per-cent fit). 

Some eight years after his crash, he 
soloed again (Nov., 1939) and soon 
was in competition with officers almost 
ten years his junior. During the long 
period of the “phony war,” Bader 
evolved new tactics for fighter pilots 
which were to prove very successful 


in the Battle of Britain. When the war 
became “hot,” he was made a squad- 
ron leader. His rather undisciplined 
unit was tremendously loyal to him 
personally and became one of the 
crack fighter outfits. He still had the 
“little demon” in his breast, urging 
him on to greater things, and he threw 
himself into the fight to save Britain. 

During a dogfight a Messerschmitt 
collided with his plane and chopped 
off the tail section. Bader parachuted 
safely into enemy territory but one 
of his artificial legs was torn off. 

Out of action for good now, he 
turned to another type of warfare— 
“goon baiting.” This was the incessant 
needling of the Germans by British 
prisoners of war. The blunt Bader, 
without an ounce of surface humility, 
excelled at this as at all other things 
he had tried. When not bullying his 
German captors, he was making 
escape plans or attempts. Escaping 
from a German prison-hospital in St. 
Omer by clambering down a rope of 
sheets from his upper-floor window, 
he was betrayed and captured shortly 
afterwards, 

Shuttled from camp to camp, Bader 
at last was sent to Colditz Castle, the 
so-called “bad boys’ camp” for persis- 
tent escapees from other lagers. Here 
he aided in escape strategy and con- 
tinued his goon baiting. 

Since the war Doug Bader has be- 
come a flying businessman. He is also 
a symbol of hope to the thousands of 
limbless men produced by the war. 
His career is a living example of the 
toughness of spirit in men who have 
courage to keep on after they have 
been knocked flat by adversity. 

This is a highly interesting docu- 
ment and, in many ways, an inspiring 
biography of a remarkable man 
blessed with what Americans call vul- 
garly (but how else can it be ex- 
pressed?) “plenty of guts.” 

RicHarp H. Ditton 





THE CLIFF’S EDGE 





By Marie Hackett. McGraw-Hill. 
245p. $2.50 


Marie Hackett, young mother of three, 
had scarcely seen her family estab- 
lished when tragedy in the form of 
mental disease necessitated the con- 
finement of her husband in a Veterans 
Mental Hospital. The diagnosis was 
paranoid schizophrenia, a distressing 
illness, usually chronic and of dubious 
prognosis. This is the story of her 
struggle to keep up her hopes, to raise 
her family and to keep children and 
father alive in the minds of each other. 


The various people who helped, 
hindered or were just plain indifferent 
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to the plight of this family are men. 
tioned in The Cliff's Edge. Both the 
hospital and Dr. Edwards appear in 
a good light, but some of the auxiliary 
personnel and agencies were not par. 
ticularly helpful. The author’s brush 
with sweet charity, as it is organized, 
was distressing—it can get cold ip 
those offices on the warmest days. Her 
encounters with some business folk, 
particularly one real-estate gentleman, 
saddens one, as does the later ep. 
counter with the police who were in. 
vestigating a crime and who almost 
immediately quizzed her husband be. 
cause he had been mentally ill. 

The story of her husband’s struggle 
to find work after his release from the 
hospital is a commentary on present- 
day attitudes to discharged mental 
patients. The behavior of the children 
in school to the patient’s little daugh. 
ter was particularly upsetting. Even 
allowing for the natural cruelty of 
children, these children could have 
learned their comments and attitudes 
only from adults. It is such forms of 
quiet cruelty toward people who have 
been emotionally ill that make the 
way of the convalescent especially 
difficult. 

The book is well-written and is de. 
cidedly worth reading, for it bespeaks 
an inspiring type of moral courage and 
devotion. FRANCIS J. BRACELAND 


A doctor’s vocation 
THE HEALING OATH 








By André Soubiran. Putnam. 376p. 
$3.95 


At almost any given moment, there is 
at least one work of fiction, the lead- 
ing character of which is a physician, 
to be found on the list of best-selling 
publications. A few of these are, from 
a literary point of view, substantial, 
exciting in their conflict, unique in 
their portrayal of human kind. By far 
the majority are little more than stock- 
in-trade stories with a medical setting. 
The Healing Oath, written by the 
author of the recently well-received 
The Doctors, nearly succeeds in falling 
into the first category. 

This novel traces the events in the 
life of Jean Nerac during his temp0- 
rary appointment as an assistant to a0 
ailing country doetor in a small, prov- 
incial French town. What emerges is 
a vividly captured panorama of rur 
life in France as seen through the 
eyes of the village practitioner. He is 
at once feared, resented, challenged 
and worshiped by a population slow 
to accept innovation, deeply suspicious 
and vehemently independent. 

Slowly Dr. Nerac wins their ap- 
proval. He is at times saddened, st 
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times embittered, by their opposition 
to his modern ideas. The human ele- 
ment among the doctors themselves 
becomes clear to him in his associa- 
tions with his colleagues. Generous, 
kindly Dr. Delpeuch has religiously 
devoted his life to caring for these 
people. Dr. Ricaud’s personal timidity 
nearly destroys his capacity to work. 
Dr. Bonnafy has come to the country 
to earn enough to establish a specialty 
practice in the city. His talent for or- 
ganization has contributed to his pa- 
tients’ welfare as well as to his own 
purse. 

As for Dr. Nerac himself, it is here 
in the little town that he abandons his 
drifting toward a life of self-indul- 
gence and returns to the ideals which 
frst led him to study medicine. 
Through these experiences he reaches 
a maturity enabling him to go back 
to his work in Paris with “two happv 
possessions: a true vocation and an en- 
during love.” FReperic F, FLacu 





THE HISTORIAN AND THE ARMY 





By Kent Roberts Greenfield. Rutgers 
U, 98p. $2.50 


Dr. Greenfield is the general editor 
of the 96 volumes planned for publica- 
tion by the Army under the title of 


United States Army in World War II. 
Some 20 volumes have already ap- 
peared and have earned widespread 
praise for their high level of objective, 
thorough scholarship. The series has 
set a standard which the historians of 
the other services would do well to 
emulate. 

Much of the credit for the success 
of the series is Dr. Greenfield’s. As- 
sembling a team of professional his- 
torians, Dr. Greenfield patiently 
trained capable Army officers in the 
principles of historical methodology. 
In a short time, the historians and offi- 
cers were paired off in teams in which 
the military knowledge of the officer 
supplemented the scientific skill of the 
historian. 

The results have been unprece- 
dented. The mountains of Army docu- 
ments are being systematically win- 
nowed and digested so expertly that 
future historians will only have the 
task of elaborating points of interest. 
It is as certain as anything can be 
in the historian’s field that the 96 
volumes of United States Army in 
World War II will be definitive. 

Dr. Greenfield’s little book is de- 
rived from three lectures which ex- 
plain his project’s origin, problems, 
methods and objectives, and provide 
an example of the Army’s analytical 
process. 


This book should be in the libraries 
of all colleges and universities which 
teach the scientific method of history. 

R. W. Day 





AN IDEA CONQUERS THE WORLD 





By Count Coudenhove-Kalergi. Roy. 
8310p. $5 


The unification of Europe into a single 
political entity in one form or another 
has been advocated by statesmen and 
philosophers through many centuries, 
yet at no time has its urgency been 
greater than at present. Confronted 
with the ominous threat of Soviet ex- 
pansionism, especially since 1945, 
Europeans have increasingly realized 
the acute need for unity. Since then, 
the Schuman Plan was put into opera- 
tion and the European Constituent 
Assembly organized. Now, the plan 
for the European Defense Army is— 
with a very large “perhaps”—nearing 
its final stage. For these achieve- 
ments, Europe owes much to a man 
who dedicated his entire life and for- 
tune to the Pan-European Movement. 
This book is the autobiography of that 
passionately devoted crusader. 

As a young boy, the Count was al- 
ready influenced profoundly by the 
ideas of a Pan-Europe, and when he 
witnessed his beloved Europe lying 
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in smoldering ruins after World War 
1, he became convinced that the only 
solution was a United States of Eu- 
rope. Since then, he has advocated 
and fought for a federation of Europe 
based on “solidarity in foreign, mili- 
tary, economic and currency policies.” 
To insure peace and prosperity, he 
also proposed the establishment of a 
European Court of Justice and a sys- 
tematic organization in “colonial mat- 
ters with a view to fitting colonial raw 
materials and markets into the eco- 
nomic complex of Europe.” 

Born in Tokyo of a Japanese mother 
and an Austrian father who was in 
the diplomatic service, he grew up in 
a unique atmosphere which gave him 
a cosmopolitan mentality. The educa- 
tion he received at the exclusive The- 
resianum Academy of Vienna and 
later at the University of Vienna, 
where he received his doctorate, ap- 
parently strengthened this trend of 
mind. Yet Count Coudenhove-Kalergi 
is essentially a European. To him, 
Europe is his “fatherland”; his motto 
is “Europe for the Europeans.” And 
his goa] is the United States of Eu- 
rope, against “American competition 
and Russian expansionism.” 

Like his previous memoirs, this 
work is an attempt “to spread [his] 
ideas without boring [his] readers.” 
It begins with an involved, tedious 
story of his family background but, 
leafing through the pages, the reader 
soon finds himself deeply absorbed. 
This book is decidedly educational 
yet highly enjoyable. Unfortunately, 
however, it does not contain an index. 

PauL TimotHy CHANG 





MINUTES OF THE LAST MEETING 





By Gene Fowler. Viking Press. 277p. 
$3.75 


I enjoyed and admired Gene Fowler’s 
biographies of John Barrymore, James 
Walker and Jimmy Durante. Unfor- 
tunately I cannot say the same for 
his latest book, a sort of hit-and-miss, 
Hlapdoodle account of the vagaries of 
a completely unpleasant and disrepu- 
table ne’er-do-anything named Sada- 
kichi Hartmann. 

Had not Mr. Fowler written these 
rambling reminiscences of drinking 
parties, usually held in the studio of 
artist John Decker, in which cronies 
John Barrymore and W. C. Fields 
were co-starred with Mr. Fowler and 
Mr. Decker, I should not have been 
aware of the existence of the erratic 
Mr. Hartmann. Now that I am aware 
that such a self-styled genius and 
complete moocher did exist and was 
tolerated and supported as a kind of 
court fool for their four majesties, 
nothing has been added to my knowl- 


edge or esteem of any of the people 
involved. 

It must require some specially sar- 
donic or grimly macabre sense of hu- 
mor to appreciate the value of Sada- 
kichi Hartmann. If so, I do not possess 
that brand, and doubt if I should gain 
anything by acquiring it. Mr. Fowler, 
however, writes of the emaciated and 
half-mad man with affection—the af- 
fection one might hold for a slightly 
insane French poodle which paid for 
its food by standing on its head un- 
predictably and chasing its tail furi- 
ously whenever the proper stimulus 
was given it. R. F. Grapy 
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THE WORD 











“And He took him aside out of the 
multitude; He put His fingers into his 
ears, and spat, and touched his tongue; 
then He looked up to heaven, and 
sighed; Ephpheta, He said (that is, 
Be opened) (Mark 7:33-34; Gospel for 
11th Sunday after Penecost). 


It is both possible and reasonable 
to study Christ our Lord under some 
one of the many aspects in which the 
Incarnate Word is portrayed for us 
in the four Gospels. Always reminding 
ourselves that no one part is ever 
equal to the whole, we may center our 
attention on Christ the Divine Person, 
on Christ the man, Christ the teacher, 
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Christ the controversialist, Christ the 


sufferer, Christ the wonder-worker. 
and so on. 


If we choose to concentrate at some | 
time on our Lord as a worker of mar. | 


vels, we discover not only that ou 
Saviour’s miracles vary widely in kind, 
but that the evangelists subtly empha. 
size different factors or elements jp 
different miracles. In some instances 
the marvel itself is clearly the impor. 
tant point, as in the resurrection of 
dead Lazarus. At other times the veiled 
symbolism of the wonderful deed j; 
more crucial than the deed; so it js 
in the great catch of fish and in the 
feeding of thousands with a small 
basket of food. Finally, it seems on 
occasion to be strongly suggested that 
the miracle is not more important than 
the particular manner in which the 
miracle is performed. 

The Gospel for the Eleventh Sunday 
after Pentecost tells us of what we 
might be tempted to call the simple 
healing of a deaf-mute. On other occa- 
sions our Lord performed such gentle 
and kindly wonders instantaneously, 
sometimes speaking a word or two, 
sometimes with a brief touch of His 
blessed hand. In the present case 
Christ conducts a most elaborate cere- 
mony as He brings about the cure, 
St. Mark, who presumably heard the 
story from Peter (who was there and 
saw exactly what happened), de- 
scribes no less than seven distinct 
actions which our Saviour performed 
in working this miracle. Count the 
various physical acts of Christ which 
are catalogued in the two verses which 
serve as our present text. 

Unquestionably, such unwonted 
emphasis means something. It has 
been sanely and simply pointed out 
that one possible reason for our 
Saviour’s behavior on this occasion 
might be the obvious necessity of 
communicating with a deaf-mute by 
means of visible signs. If our Lord 
wished to elicit from the afflicted man 
an interior act of faith, He certainly 
went about it in the best and, actually, 
the only possible way. 

However, competent commentators 
have also seen in the grave ritualistic 
actions which Christ performed in con- 
junction with this miracle an approv- 
ing anticipation of the elaborate litur- 
gical ceremonial with which the Bride 
of Christ gradually surrounded the ad- 
ministration of the seven sacraments. 

One of the most penetrating percep- 
tions of Holy Mother Church is her 
sure understanding that really impor 
tant human acts are performed by the 
entire human being. A man may te 
his shoelace with an absolute min 
mum of concentration on what he is 
doing; but if a man ties his whole life 
to this individual woman in marriage, 
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he ought to perform that fearfully 
significant and terrifying action delib- 
erately, slowly, even (so to speak) 
cradually, and with the fullest applica- 
tion of every faculty and every muscle 
at his command. In short, ritual is right 
for human beings, and liturgy is a 
literal necessity. 

The good Catholic need not be a 
trained liturgist, but he ought to be 
jiturgical-minded. Naturally, we may 
all occasionally grow bored with re- 
ligious ceremonial, but certainly not as 
bored as with the daily delights of 
television. VincENT P. McCorry, S.J. 





FILMS 








REAR WINDOW is, in addition to 
being a very entertaining adult movie, 
something of a tour de force by direc- 
tor Alfred Hitchcock. One of the 
select few directors in screen history 
whose names sell tickets at the box 
office, Hitchcock seems to have a 
special fondness for stories which im- 
pose severe limitations as to time, 
space and camera range, perhaps on 
the theory that the trouble with films 
as an art form is that so few limita- 
tions inhere in the medium itself. 

Whatever his motive, the director 
has in this instance taken for his hero 
a globe-trotting news photographer 
(James Stewart) who is confined to a 
wheel chair in his Greenwich Village 
apartment by a broken leg. By the 
same token the camera is confined to 
recording what goes on in the apart- 
ment and what the photographer can 
see and hear from his rear window. 

New York apartment dwellers being 
notoriously disinclined to draw their 
blinds and the photographer being 
extremely curious due to enforced 
idleness, the window as a vantage 
point provides quite an assortment of 
sights. Most of them, grotesque, comic 
and pathetic by turns, come under the 
heading of normal human-interest 
stories and feature a colorful assort- 
ment of actors playing important roles 
practically without benefit of dialog. 
Their placid sequence, however, is in- 
terupted by what appear to the 
photographer to be unmistakable in- 
dications that the salesman (Raymond 
Burr) in the opposite apartment has 
murdered his wife. 

Within the hero’s lodgings, conver- 
sation largely concerns this latter phe- 
nomenon. Of the validity of his deduc- 
tions he has no trouble convincing two 
males: an insurance company nurse 
(Thelma Ritter) with a salty tongue 
and a marvelously matter-of-fact out- 


look on the more gruesome aspects 
of crime; and an uncommonly beauti- 
ful and brainy fashion executive 
(Grace Kelly), toward whose deter- 
mined overtures of marriage the hero 
is able, unaccountably, to muster at 
least token resistance. 

A city detective crony (Wendell 
Corey), ready with a non-sinister ex- 
planation for every apparently sinister 
circumstance, proves to be unshak- 
ably skeptical toward the deductions 
of amateur investigators. It takes an 
extra-legal and quite possibly danger- 
ous sleuthing expedition by the ladies 
to bring matters to a head. 

Except for a few sequences near 
the end, Hitchcock is not primarily 
concerned here with suspense. Neither 
is he concerned with saying anything 
of the slightest significance. But he 
has captured a cross section of hu- 
manity amusingly and with astonish- 
ing accuracy, and has capped this 
not inconsiderable feat with a bravura 
display of the mastery of technique 
and use of color which conceal tech- 
nique. (Paramount) 


ITER 12 MEN is about a recent widow 
who finds employment as a combina- 
tion house mother and instructor at an 
exclusive New Mexico boarding school 
for boys, which is otherwise staffed 
entirely by men. She seems a dubious 
choice for the job, since she has had 
no teaching experience, knows little 
about children and in addition is suf- 
fering from a guilt complex about her 
marriage, which was far from success- 
ful. 

The doubts are temporarily con- 
firmed when she gets off on the wrong 
foot with teachers and pupils alike. 
Since, however, the lady is played by 
Greer Garson, it will come as no sur- 
prise to learn that by the time the 
year is out she has her small charges 
eating out of her hand and is being 
vied for in the romance department 
by a Texas millionaire (Barry Sulli- 
van) and a dedicated teacher (Robert 
Ryan) who was once her severest 
critic. 

This saccharine and prettily Tech- 
nicolored fable is at least competently 
done for the family, and its youngsters 
are natural enough so that its occa- 
sional pleas on behalf of the neg- 
lected children of wealth are poig- 
nant and pointed. (MGM) 

Moira WatsH 





happy choice in BERMUDA 


HOTEL ... Golf, Beach and Yacht Club 


Bermuda’s largest seaside resort, 180-acre 
estate . . . largest private beach, pool, all 
sports . . . adjoins championship Mid-Ocean 
golf course . . . 300 outside rooms with 
sweeping views shops. Mass on 
premises. 

Richard M. Toohill, Gen. Mgr. 

Beautiful color folders are available 

See your Travel Agent or 

William P. Wolfe Organization, Rep. 


Dept. A, 500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 36, ©. Y. 
Also Boston, Phila., Cleveland, Chicage & Teroate 
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FROM T[RELAND  o bicsémsie 


exquisite wooden Rosary and real pigskin Rosary case 
featuring authentic Celtic designs trom the Book of 
both made in Ireland, Both for only $2.00 
postpaid and duty free. @ White stone Rosary with 
mother-of-pearl cross, only $1.00. 


Kells, 


You may send cash, check or money order, 


IRISH PARCELS, 59 Merrion Square, Dublin, Ireland 
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CATHOLIC BOOKS, greeting cards, leath- 
er bindings for bibles missals, religious 
art from Italy, Oberammergau and Bel- 
gium are featured in The Guild Book 
Shop, 117 East 57th Street, New York 22, 
N. Y. PL. 3-0225. Catalog on request. 





CHESTERTON & BELLOC BOOKS. 200 
titles. Free Catalog. Prosser, 2937 North 
Racine, Chicago 13, Illinois. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER, // Christ 
made Christmas cards. Cards made by 
monks of St. Benedict, expressing the 
true spirit of Christmas, Assortments or 
individual cards. Names imprinted. Write 
Conception Abbey Press, Box 41, Con- 
ception, Mo. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc. 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglas Pall 
Foundations—5%4”, 6”, 6%” and 7”— 
$1.00. Silk Embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro- 
chet Thread. Free Samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer, Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S. J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MALE SECRETARY—typist, single, young, 
experienced, unafraid of productivity and 
details, seeks position in Chicago. Avail- 
able in October or November. Write 
America, Box 516, 70 East 45th St., N. Y. 
17, N. Y. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school, 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 





POSITION WANTED as college instructor 
of philosophy or English. Young man, 
M.A., Ph.L., 2 years teaching experience. 
Write America, Box C86, 70 East 45th 
St, N.. ¥. 27,N. 2. 














CORRESPONDENCE 





Catholic college scholarships 
Eprror: Joseph A. Berkowski’s article 
on the shortage of Catholic college 
scholarships (Am. 7-24) focuses atten- 
tion on an important concern of Cath- 
olic educators today. We secondary- 
school principals undergo the disheart- 
ening experience of seeing many of 
our better students and potential 
leaders avail themselves of secular uni- 
versity and college scholarships be- 
cause there are so few Catholic college 
grants offered to those really in need 
of financial assistance. 

A booklet recently distributed by 
Marquette University on the theme 
of “sharing an opportunity and a re- 
sponsibility” by contributing to various 
phases of the university’s develop- 
ment program seems to be a step in 
this direction. Highlighted effectively 
were plans for large and small grants 
to scholarship and fellowship funds. 
Other Catholic universities and col- 
leges might issue similar publicity to 
make the public more scholarship- 
conscious. 

Mr. Berkowski graphically explained 
the regret of Catholic college admin- 
istrators for their inability to meet the 
demands for scholarships. The Catho- 
lic laity should become more aware 
of the importance of this educational 
apostolate. We hope that Mr. Ber- 
kowski’s conclusion—“Tomorrow looks 
brighter”—is a prophecy in this regard. 

(Sister) M. Honora, H.H.M. 

Villa Maria, Pa. 


Compartmentalized Catholicism 
Epitror: Stephen P. Ryan’s article, 
“Compartmentalized Catholicism,” in 
the issue of Aug. 7, is not only timely 
but long overdue. The writer has a 
good, concrete case. The facts are well 
put and speak for themselves. 

Mr. Ryan hopefully refers to the 
education of our Catholic youth in the 
encyclicals and the Church’s social 
position. Catholic youth of today are 
indeed being instructed along these 
lines, but the influence of the alumni 
and the graybeards is often more per- 
suasive than the teaching at school. 

Tuomas F, Warp 
New York, N. Y. 


Epiror: Thank you for giving us 
Stephen P. Ryan’s “Compartmental- 
ized Catholicism.” I hope that this 
excellent article will reach the hearts 
of those who suffer from the ugly dis- 
ease of racial hatred. Can these people 
not see that hatred for God’s beloved 
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black children eats like a cancer int 

their very souls? Those who view wit} 

contempt their black brethren are th: 

true victims of this sinful lack 9 

charity. (Mrs.) Ropert Nixon 
Detroit, Mich. 


Eprror: Regarding “Compartment. 
ized Catholicism,” perhaps certain 
facts should be faced. The Church; 


social doctrine is inadequately treated | 


in too many of our Catholic univery. 
ties and colleges by lay and cleric, 
professors alike. 

Laymen, products of a secularized 
cultural milieu, can hardly rise above 
that milieu so long as Catholic instity. 
tions of higher learning reflect official 
Catholic teaching only in so far a 
personal sanctification is concemed 
and largely ignore social doctrine. 

If my conclusions are correct, it 
would seem that in these days, when 
the struggle for the minds of men js 
reaching epic proportions, a conscious 
effort should be made to indoctrinate 
those who do the indoctrinating. 

Epwarp J. BRENNAN 

South Bend, Ind. 


Money-grubbing children 
Eprror: It was indeed surprising to 
read such an article as “Don’t let chil- 
dren become money-grubbers” by 
Norah Smaridge in the July 24 Amer. 
1cA. In my opinion most of her de- 
ductions smacked of a caste system 
that showed she felt ordinary en- 
deavors were something beneath peo- 
ple of her level. Could this be a mani- 
festation of the difference between an 
Englishwoman’s view and ours? 
Where would she get facts to back 
up her statement that “there is litte 
evidence to support our fond belie! 
that a newsboy’s trade leads to a dis 
tinguished career in later years? 
Every year during the pre-Christma 
season here in Indianapolis, former 
newsboys (now matured men) mai 
downtown corners and buildings sell 
ing papers, for the benefit of the 
Christmas cheer fund of one of ou 
journals. Each is a very successful 
business or professional man, and 
their number is by no means small. 
Rain or shine, a football game, 
skating, or whatever else appeals most 
to boys, must go-a-begging while the 
newsboy delivers the paper. Isn’t tht 
a splendid day-by-day training in 
sense of responsibility and _perseve 
ranceP Mary O'Connor 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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